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dust treatment of fact does not as effectively recall the past, in spite of 
the cumulation of data, as does the genuine historical imagination 
which allows itself to fuse the fact and the dream. Unfortunately for 
the argument and in spite of the genuine eloquence in which it is con- 
veyed, the historical imagination has been allowed to play too freely in 
even this short history. The history of Russia, for instance, has been 
somewhat sadly mutilated to point the moral. One feels there a certain 
hesitancy, and the student of history who detects these overstatements 
is not likely to be convinced by the argument, which is unfortunate, 
since the argument is sound. 

In the second essay — " Biological Analogies in History," the Romanes 
Lecture in Oxford for 19 10 — Colonel Roosevelt deals with the fallacy 
that nations follow the biological laws of individuals. There is much 
acute observation in this essay and particularly in the criticism of the 
national consciousness so largely overstrained in Europe today. It is 
to be regretted that the author did not develop this theme further, as a 
detailed study of nineteenth-century historians in the light of this criti- 
cism would be profitable. 

Of the other essays, that on " Productive Scholarship," which deals 
with Taylor's History of the Mediaeval Mind and Thayer's Life of 
Cavour, presents appreciative and valid comment on two of the most 
notable books by American historians. And so, from topic to topic, 
the survey passes through the varied items which reach the editorial 
chair of a man of action, and the total result is a work of more per- 
manence than mere journalism. 

J. T. Shotwell. 

The French Revolution in San Domingo. By T. LOTHROP 
Stoddard. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1914. — xviii, 410 
pp. 

This volume has a certain timeliness which its author could not have 
definitely foreseen. Narrating, as it does, the story of the achievement, 
of the independence of San Domingo, it appeared on the eve of the 
occupation of Haiti by the United States forces in 1915. This last 
act perhaps serves to mark the culmination of a series of events that 
followed the dramatic session of the French Convention on February 3, 
1794, when three deputies from San Domingo — a white, a mulatto, and 
a negro — were admitted to seats in it. The white delegate naturally 
attracted little notice, but, as the official record tells us, the " black 
features of Bellay and the yellow face of Mills " excited " long and 
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repeated applause." The " aristocracy of the skin " was declared to 
be " at last doomed." The president of the convention, obedient to a 
motion that was " carried with loud applause," received the three dep- 
uties with the "fraternal kiss." A moment later, slavery, wherever it 
might exist in French territory, was abolished by acclamation. At this 
point attention was called to the fact that a "citizeness of color," who 
had regularly been present at the sittings, had fainted from joy, a fact 
that was ordered to be entered in the minutes as a " recognition of her 
civic virtues." 

To those familiar with the history of Reconstruction in the United 
States, such scenes may suggest a difference in manners rather than in 
fundamental assumptions. In San Domingo, the political, social and 
climatic conditions were all favorable to the success of such a revolution 
as actually took place. When, after the overthrow of French authority 
in the island, Napoleon sought to reestablish the French power, 
malaria and yellow fever came to the aid of the former slaves, now 
wrought into a frenzy by the attempt to restore them to a servile con- 
dition, and delayed the work of reconquest till the British blockade 
assured the victory of the blacks under Dessalines. In October, 1904, 
this energetic but remorseless leader, after having proclaimed the inde- 
pendence of the country under its Indian name of " Haiti," crowned 
himself as emperor ; and in the following year, he completed his triumph 
by the massacre of the whites, of whom it was estimated that scarcely 
a score were left alive. As Dr. Stoddard observes : "The black State 
of Haiti had begun its troubled history." 

At this point the volume closes. Its pages bear the marks of pains- 
taking and intelligent research. The story of the revolution is told in 
ample detail. The impression is indeed sometimes given of an almost 
excessive anxiety lest some of the facts which the author had carefully 
gathered might not be duly set forth or might escape the reader's recol- 
lection. Perhaps a greater confidence in the reader's memory might 
have conduced to the continuity of the narrative and to the avoidance 
of occasional repetitions. But these are minor considerations as com- 
pared with the substantial merits of the contribution which the author 
has made to the history of a political and social upheaval, the results of 
which, although it seemed for a long while to have been almost for- 
gotten, continue now and then to force themselves upon the attention 
of the world. 

J. B. Moore. 



